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his  head  the  white-bearded  patient  sitting  np  in  his  bod  so 
straight  and  alert.  I nodded  affirmatively.  Straightway  Do- 
menico made  his  way  to  the  bedside,  impulsively  seized  the  old 
man’s  hand  and  wrung  it  heartily  in  both  his  own. 

The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd 

Now,  stepping  backward  a pace  or  two,  he  assumed  the  at- 
titude of  one  about  to  declaim  and  began  to  repeat  with  loud, 
sonorous  voice,  in  Italian,  the  words  of  his  beloved  twenty-third 
psalm,  suiting  gestures  to  his  words  as  only  one  of  that  race 
knows  how;  I,  occasionally,  interpolating  the  English  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  three  men  in  the  room. 

“II  Signore  e il  mio  pastore:  nulla  mi  mancheriV’  (“The  Lord 
is  my  shepherd,  I shall  not  want”).  As  he  uttered  these  words  an 
indescribable  look  of  confidence  and  trust  overspread  his  coun- 
tenance, indicating  how  complete  was  his  faith  in  that  blessed 
Shepherd  who  never  deserts  His  poor,  helpless  followers  in  their 
hour  of  greatest  need  nor  permits  them  to  want  for  the  things 
which  make  for  their  salvation. 

“Egli  mi  fa  giaccre  in  paschi  erhosi;  mi  guida  lungo  le  acque 
chctc.”  With  that,  hands  and  feet  were  brought  into  play  to 
assist  voice  and  countenance  in  portraying  to  the  little  audience 
the  transcendent  beauties  of  the  pastures  green  and  waters  still 
which  are  even  to  this  day  the  portion  of  the  faithful  who  allow 
the  divine  Shepherd  to  lead  them  on  the  way  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

“Egli  mi  ristora  Vanima.”  Now  a touch  of  the  hand  upon  the 
heart  interpreted  the  passage.  None  could  mistake  the  meaning. 
Drooping  spirits  cheered;  feeble  knees  strengthened;  a soul  re- 
vived, refreshed,  sent  upon  its  way  with  songs  of  rejoicing  after 
a season  of  tears  and  discouragement. 

And  so  Domenico  went  on.  My  feeble  powers  of  description 
utterly  fail  me  in  every  attempt  to  bring  this  scene  realistically 
before  the  minds  of  my  readers.  Domenico  had  ceased,  for  the 
time  being,  to  be  a man;  he  had  become  an  animated  embodiment 
of  changeful  emotion.  Like  the  floating  shadows  cast  by  black, 
wind-driven  clouds  upon  the  sunlit  meadows,  so,  across  his 
mobile  face  there  flitted  the  fears  and  terrors  of  the  soul  passing 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  But — “7o  non  temerei 
male,  alcuno” — (I  will  fear  no  evil)  and  with  these  words  the 
trembling  ceased,  the  terrified  look  disappeared,  and,  flashing 
from  those  brilliant  eyes,  aye,  breathing  out  from  dilated  nostrils, 
was  bold  defiance  of  death  and  the  grave.  For  is  not  our  God 
a rod  and  a staff  to  His  own,  and  does  not  the  Most  High  draw 
nigh  to  tenderly  comfort  the  stricken  soul?  Then  why  fear 


death,  the  grave,  or  any  other  evil  whether  on  the  earth  or 
under  it? 

“Tn  apparecchi  davanti  a me  la  mensa,  al  eospetto  dei  miei 
nemici,”  declared  the  now  faith-fired  Italian  as  he  seized  with 
both  hands  the  tray  upon  which  rested  the  half  emptied  dishes 
of  the  patient’s  unfinished  evening  meal,  held  it  aloft  so  all  could 
see,  and  hurled  looks  of  derisive  contempt  at  imaginary  foes  be- 
fore him,  behind  him,  to  the  right  and  left  of  him.  A table — 
prepared  for  him  by  God  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies!  Manna, 
direct  from  heaven  for  the  hungry  soul,  of  which  no  foes,  seen 
or  unseen,  are  strong  enough  to  deprive  him!  That  eloquent 
tray  of  food — could  anything,  under  those  circumstances,  have 
been  more  suggestive  or  illuminating? 

Finally,  with  intense,  dramatic  emphasis,  every  word  and 
syllable  distinctly  and  deliberately  enunciated,  Domenico  re- 
peated that  familiar  closing  declaration  of  the  inspired  psalmist: 

“Per  certo  heni  e henignitd  mi  accompagneranno  tutti  i giorni 
della  mia  vita;  ed  io  ahiterb  nella  casa  del  Signore  per  lunghi 
giorni”  (“Surely  goodness  and  mercy,”  etc.). 

By  this  time  the  shadows  of  evening  had  silently  crept  upon 
us  and  in  semi-darkness  we  remained  a while  in  silence,  afraid 
almost  to  draw  a breath  lest  the  spell  of  that  strange  experience 
be  rudely  broken,  the  utterances  of  that  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
Christ  echoing  as  from  afar  in  our  ears.  But  heaven,  the  eternal 
home  of  the  soul — indeed,  that  seemed  not  very  far  away. 

Making  the  Book  to  Live 

Many  an  explanation  of  David’s  immortal  words  have  I read 
in  books;  many  an  exposition  of  them  from  the  lips  of  men  have 
I listened  to:  but  never  before  had  the  beauty  of  it  all  so 
graphically  presented  itself  to  my  heart  of  hearts.  Domenico’s 
enthusiasm  had  fired  my  own  imagination  and  I found  I could 
visualize  the  psalmist’s  charming  picture  of  divine,  protective 
providence  as  if  everything  were  taking  place  before  my  mortal 
eyes.  And  it  has  taught  me,  moreover,  a great  lesson:  my  Bible 
is  a living  book,  for  living,  human  beings.  Of  course  I knew 
this  before,  but  now  I know  that  I know  it;  which  somehow 
seems  to  be  something  different  and  better.  To  me  its  precious 
truths  must  ever  hereafter  be  more  real,  vital,  breathing,  pulsat- 
ing things  than  before  I listened  to  that  Italian’s  fervid  exposi- 
tion of  God’s  Word.  Yes,  and  I think  I realize  a bit  more  fully 
today  why  that  old  book  has  been  such  a tremendous  force  in 
shaping  the  affairs  of  our  world,  dethroning  wrong,  blasting  in- 
iquity, destroying  sin,  preparing  the  way  over  which  the  Son 
of  God  shall  ride  in  triumph,  some  day,  to  reign  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 


General  Conference  in  War-Time  (1864) 

By  WILLIAM  W.  SWEET,  Professor  of  History,  De  Pauw  University 


These  are  anniversary  days  for  the  Church  and  the  na- 
tion. A half  century  ago  great  events  were  taking 

place.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  1864, 
Lieutenant-General  Grant  began  to  push  his  great  army 
southward  into  the  Wilderness.  On  the  second  day  of  the  same 
month,  there  was  coming  together,  in  the  old  Union  Church, 
in  Philadelphia,  the  fourteenth  delegated  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the.  United  States,  consisting 
of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  delegates,  from  forty-nine  Confer- 
ences, and  six  Bishops.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show 
the  connection  between  Grant  in  Virginia  and  those  Methodist 
preachers  in  Philadelphia;  between  the  Union  armies.  East  and 
West,  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  great 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Soldier  and  Preacher  Too 

On  the  very  first  day  of  this  famous  Conference,  the  Rev. 
Granville  Moody,  colonel  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Ohio  Regiment, 
and  familiarly  known  as  the  “fighting  parson,”  moved  “that  the 
Friday  following  be  set  apart  as  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  on  behalf  of  our  country  'in  this  hour  of  her 
peril,”  and  that  Methodist  people  throughout  the  country  be 
requested  to  observe  the  day  by  similar  services.  Some  wanted 
a later  day,  but  Granville  Moody  urged  the  motion,  stating  that 
“We  have  no  time  for  such  delay.  Many  of  us  know  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  battle,  and  as  a Conference  known  for  its 


loyalty  and  patriotism,  we  should  at  once  decide  upon  it.”  The 
motion  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and  a committee 
was  at  once  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  services 
on  the  following  Friday. 

The  “Central’s”  Flag 

Immediately  after  this  Avas  done  one  of  the  delegates  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Conference  that  the  loyal  ladies  of  Saint  Louis 
had  presented  Dr.  Charles  Elliott,  editor  of  the  Central  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  with  a beautiful  flag,  and  he  moved  that  Dr. 
Elliott  be  requested  to  suspend  the  flag  in  the  church  during  the 
session  of  the  Conference.  This  was  accordingly  done.  This 
flag  had  an  interesting  history.  On  visiting  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference in  the  fall  of  1861  Dr.  Elliott  told  the  Conference  that 
he  wanted  a large  flag  to  hang  from  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
“Central,”  and  accordingly  Peter  Cartwright  got  behind  the  propo- 
sition, and  a collection  of  $50  was  taken  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  five  loyal  Methodist  ladies  of  Saint  Louis  to  purchase  the 
material  and  make  the  flag.  Among  these  ladies  was  Mrs.  Clinton 
B.  Fisk.  On  the  flag  were  the  mottoes,  E Pluribus  Unum  at  the 
top,  and  on  each  side  respectively  were  “God  and  Liberty,”  and 
“Sustain  the  Union,”  and  at  the  bottom  was  The  Central  Chris- 
tian Advocate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  1784;  and 
this  was  the  flag  under  which  the  General  Conference  of  1864 
conducted  its  business. 

The  committee  on  fast-day  services  arranged  for  services  at 
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three  different  churches 
In  Philadelphia — Union, 

Green  Street  and  Salem — 
and  there  were  to  be  three 
services  at  each  church — 
morning,  afternoon  and 
evening.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  was  at  its 
height,  and  there  were 
many  touching  allusions 
in  the  addresses  and  pray- 
ers of  the  day  to  that  fact. 
Among  those  who  took 
part  in  the  exercises  were 
the  Bishops,  Morris,  Janes, 
Scott,  Baker,  Simpson  and 
Ames;  Drs.  Thomson, 
Eddy,  Moody,  Elliott, 
Kingsley,  Wiley  and  Cum- 
mings and  others.  It 
would  be  interesting  to 
dwell  upon  the  addresses 

made  that  day,  as  they 

were  reported  in  the  Daily 
Christian  Advocate. 
Bishop  Baker,  closing  his  address  at  Salem  Church,  said:  “And 
I can  hear  Lawrence  saying,  ‘Don’t  give  up  the  ship.’  Don’t 
give  up  the  ship  , of  State  that  was  launched  in  Philadelphia 
in  1776.  Thank  God  the  noble  old  vessel  that  has  been  near  the 

rocks  of  disunion  is  still  preserved,  and  with  the  Bible  and  the 

Constitution  on  board,  she  will  outride  the  severest  hurricane 
that  ever  blew.  If  we  are  faithful,  victory  is  ours;  and  we  will 
nail  the  old  flag  to  the  mast-head,  and  let  it  wave,  inscribing 
upon  its  folds  those  words:  Liberty  and  Union,  Now  and  For- 
ever, One  and  Inseparable.’’ 

The  Address  to  President  Lincoln 

Among  the  committees  appointed  on  the  first  day  of  the  Con- 
ference was  one  on  the  State  of  the  Country.  Joseph  Cummings; 
of  the  New  England  Conference,  was  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  Granville  Moody,  of  the  Cincinnati. Conference,  was 
the  secretary.  At  the  morning  session  on  the  9th  day  of  May, 
a member  of  the  Northwest  Wisconsin  Conference  offered  the 
following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  the  first  to  render  its  allegiance  to  the  government  under 
the  constitution  in  the  days  of  Washington ; and 

Whereas,  The  fair  record  of  the  Church  has  never  been  tarnished 
by  disloyalty ; and 

Whereas,  Our  ministers  and  people  are  truly  and  deeply  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  put  down  rebellion  and 
set  the  captives  free ; therefore 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  he  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
shall  he  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  to  present  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  a suitable  address,  the  assurance  of  pur  Church 
that  we  are  with  him,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  present  struggle  for 
human  rights  and  free  institutions. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  State 
of  the  Country,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment. On  May  13,  the  committee  returned  a favorable  report  on 
the  resolutions,  recommending,  however,  that  the  number  of  the 
committee  to  bear  the  address  to  the  President  be  five  .instead 
of  three,  as  stated  in  the  resolutions.  The  report  was  adopted, 
and  on  the  following  day  .the . chairman  of  the  committee, -Dr. 
Joseph  Cummings,  presented  to  the  Conference  an  . address  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  nominated  the  - 
deputation  of  five  to  bear  the  address  to  Washington.  The 
nominations  were  as  follows:  Bishop  Edward.  R.  Ames,  Joseph 
Cummings,  George  Peck,  Charles  Elliott  and  Granville  Moody. 

The  address  of  the  Conference  is  too  long  to  give  verbatim. 
In  relation  to  the  Church’s  part  in  the  war,  it  stated:  “In  the 
present  struggle  for  the  nation’s  life  many  thousands  of  her 
members  and  a large  number  of  her  ministers  have  rushed  to 
arms  to  maintain  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity.  They  have 
sealed  their  devotion  to  their  country  with  their  blood  on  every, 
battlefield  of  this  terrible  war.’’  “Our  warmest  and  constant 
prayer  is  that  this  cruel  and  wicked  rebellion  may  be  speedily 
suppressed:  hnd  we  pledge  you  our  hearty  co-operation  in  all 
appropriate  means  to  serve  this  object.”  The  closing  paragraph 
reads:  “The  prayers  of  millions  of  Christians,  with  an  earnest- 


ness never  manifested  for  rulers  before,  dally  ascend  to  heaven 
that  you  may  be  endued  with  all  needed  wisdom  and  power. 
Actuated  by  the  sentiment  of  the  loftiest  and  purest  patriotism, 
our  prayer  shall  be  continually  for  the  preservation  of  our 
country  undivided,  for  the  triumph  of  our  cause,  and  for  the 
permanent  peace,  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  no  moral  prlnclpl.es, 
but  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  securing  in  righteousness 
liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all.” 

On  Tuesday,  May  17,  the  committee  bearing  the  address  went 
to  Washington  to  tender  it  in  person  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  com- 
mittee adopted  a suggestion  of  Granville  Moody’s,  that  he  place 
the  address  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  make  arrangements 
for  receiving  the  committee.  This  was  done,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Wednesday,  May  18,  at  ten  o’clock,  the  President  with 
his  Cabinet  formally  received  the  representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  Bishop  Ames  introduced  his-  colleagues  and 
then  requested  the  secretary  of  the  committee  to  read  the  ad- 
dress. At  the  close  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  address,  and  then 
turning  to  his  desk,  he  took  up  his  reply  which  he  had  pre- 
pared over  night,  and  read  those  words  in  praise  of  Methodist 
devotion  to  the  Union,  which  are  now  so  well  known: 


. Lincoln  to  the  General  Conference 
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The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  justly  proud  of  that  noble 
tribute  of  the  great  Lincoln,  and  the  fifty  years  that  have  passed 
Mnce  he  uttered  it  have  only  served  to  increase. its  value  and 
meaning  for  all  loyal  Methodists.  . 

The  next  day.  May  19,  the  committee,  represented  by  Bishop 
Ames,  made  a report  of  their  visit  to  the  President,  and  read 
before  the  Conference  Mr.  Lincoln’s  tribute. 

- At  the  Shrine  of  Patriotism 

During  the. session  of  the  Conference,  the  delegates,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  visited 
Independence  Hall.  The  reply  to  the. address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Bishop  Simpson,  who  said  in  part:  “I  assure  you,  sir, 
it  gives  us  no  ordinary  pleasure,  at  such  an  hour  as  this  in  our 
nation’s  history,  to  enter  as  a body  this  birthplace  of  American 
freedom,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  hallowed  associations,  to 
utter  our  undying  devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  You 
have  been  pleased,  sir,  to  allude  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Church 
which  we  represent,  during  the  great  national  struggle  through 
which  we  are  passing.  We  have,  indeed,  given  our  friends  and 
loved  ones  to  our  country’s  cause.  They  stand  in  every  regiment, 
they  lie  on  every  battlefield.  And  today,  in  the  presence  of  these 
noble  worthies,  who  look  down  upon  us  from  these  walls,  we 
renew  our  pledge  of  fidelity  to  freedom.”  Toward  the  close  of 
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this  eloquent  speech  comes  this  paragraph:  “Sometimes,  in  the 
dark  days  of  our  national  conflict,  when  every  heart  was  sad, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  a shade  of  gloom  and  sorrow  was  upon  the 
brows  of  these  patriot  fathers  who  sit  in  silent,  solemn  council 
here.  But  today  every  face  is  bright.  A smile  seems  to  play 
upon  the  face  of  Washington  as  though  he  had  just  heard  glad 
tidings  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  rejoicing  over 
the  victories  of  that  great  general  who  may  be  for  us  a second 
Washington.” 

The  Church  and  the  Nation 

The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Country  made  their  main 
report  on  May  27.  The  report  consisted  of  a long  preamble 
followed  by  a series  of  six  resolutions. 

Following  is  a summary  of  the  six  resolutions.  First  they 
promise  to  remember  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all 
officers  of  the  government,  and  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  their 
prayers.  Second,  they  proclaim  it  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  the  resources  at  its  command,  and 
they  promise  support  and  co-operation.  Third,  they  state  that 
the  cause  of  the  war  is  the  nation’s  forgetfulness  of  God  and 
slavery,  and  it  is  the  nation’s  duty  to  humble  itself  and  to 
honor  God.  Fourth,  they  advocate  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  so  changed  as  to  make  it  recognize  God  and  the  nation’s  de- 
pendence upon  Him.  Fifth,  slav.ery  ’ is  abhorrent  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  “religion,  humanity  and  civilization,”  and  they  favor 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  it  throughout  the 
country.  And  sixth,  while  deploring  the  evils  of  war,  they  re- 
joice In  the  manifestation  of  benevolence  as  displayed  in  the 
Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions  and  in  the  associations  for 
the  freedmen,  and  they  pledge  these  organizations  their  hearty 
support. 

Other  General. Conferences  of  the  Church  have  no  doubt  been 


more  important  from  the  standpoint  of  ecclesiastical  legislation 
enacted  than  the  General  Conference  of  1864,  but  none  exceed 
this  one  in  historic  interest.  The  circumstances  under  which 
it  convened,  the  kind  of  business  considered,  the  tone  of  the 
prayers  and  the  addresses  were  all  peculiar  to  this  Conference. 
The  position  of  the  Church  on  the  question  of  loyalty  to  the 
Union  and  the  government  seemed  to  the  leaders  in  the  Church 
more  important  than  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  It  is  the 
General  Conference  which  connects  the  Church  and  the  nation 
more  closely  than  any  other.  It  is  the  only  General  Conference 
which  received  a personal  message  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
that  fact  gives  it  distinction. 

Gn^:E^'CAHTLE,  INU. 


My  Oasis 

By  Myra  Goodwin  Plantz 

I watch  the  descM-t  ships  go  slowly  by. 

Between  the  yellow  sands  and  burnished  sky, 
And  dream  of  cargoes  rich  which  oncf  were  mine, 
AVith  joy  of  bearing  frankincense  and  wine. 

I a.sked  but  for  the  toiler’s  night  of  rest 
AVhile  life  was  beating  strong  within  my  breast. 
The  desert  lure  is  on  me  as  I lie. 

And  see  the  distant  caravans  go  by. 

For  when  T fainted  in  the  de.sert  sand.s. 

And  vanished  soon  my  comrades  to  far  lauds, 

I woke  to  find  before  my  burning  eyes 
This  cooling  shade  detached  from  I’aradise. 

The  fruit  hung  low,  the  spring  was  flowing  clear, 
Refreshed  I longed  for  travelers  to  draw  near, 
Yet  wait  I must.  Oh,  heart,  be  still  and  pray, 
For  see,  God  walks  here  in  the  cool  of  day. 
Appleton,  Wis. 


The  Children’s  Oww 


The  Captain  of  the  Company 

When  I’m  grown  old,  I’d  like  to  be 
The  captain  of  a company. 

And  make  the  soldiers  run  or  walk. 
And  listen  when  I chose  to  talk. 

I’d  speak  a single  little  word. 

So  low  ns  hardly  to  be  heard ; 

But  they  would  all  be  listening, 

And  they  would  mind  like  anything  ! 

Today  there’s  no  one  minds  at  all, 
Because  the.v  think  me  very  small ; 

But  I’ll  be  grand  and  great  some  day, 
Then  won’t  they  wish  I’d  had  my  way  ! 

— Fullerton  L.  Waldo. 


Ever  Hear  These  ? 

Why  is  twice  eleven  like  twice  ton?  Be- 
cause twice  eleven  is  twenty-two,  and  twice 
ten  is  twenty,  too. 

Why  may  a beggar  wear  a very  short 
coat?  Because  it  will  be  long  enough  be- 
fore he  gets  another. 

Which  are  the  most  contented  birds? 
Rooks,  because  they  never  complain  with- 
out caws. 

What  is  that  which  you  can  keep  after 
giving  it  to  someone  else?  Your  word. 

Why  is  a plum  cake  like  the  ocean?  Be- 
cause it  contains  many  currants. 

What  vegetable  products  are  the  most 
important  in  history?  Dates. 

When  are  eyes  not  eyes?  When  the  wind 
makes  them  water. — The  Continent. 


The  Kitten  That  Went  to  War 
He  was  a black  kitten,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Star  says  that  his  name  was  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  He  went  to  war  when 
Lincoln  first  issued  the  call  for  soldiers. 


and  stayed  till  peace  was  declared.  He  was 
in  a hundred  battles.  He  was  constantly  in 
danger  of  his  life.  He  was  wounded  by 
gunshots  in  four  places  at  least.  He  lost 
one  eye  in  the  service  of  his  country.  His 
tail  was  cut  off.  He  was  lamed  in  one  fore 
leg.  He  was  shot  through  the  body,  so 
that  his  breathing  was  short  and  uncertain. 

But  he  lived  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  battle  and  camp  life,  and  came  home 
with  the  company,  a war-scarred  veteran. 
He  was  only  a half-grown  kitten  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  he  rode  away  tied  on 
• the  top  of  his  master’s  knapsack.  His  mas- 
ter went  through  the  whole  four  years  of 
war,  and  carried  Christopher  with  him 
through  each  campaign.  Then— just  as  it 
was  all  over,  and  peace  declared — he  fell, 
shot  in  the  last  skirmish. 

But  Christopher  came  back  home,  an 
enormous  cat,  with  a collar  fairly  covered 
with  buttons,  badges,  buckles,  tags  and 
other  mementoes  of  the  comrades  his  purr- 
ing had  cheered. 

When  he  died,  several  years  after,  the 
boys  of  the  city  and  the  veteran  soldiers 
with  whom  he  had  fed  and  fought,  united 
to  give  him  a military  funeral. 


The  Stickers  and  the  Quitters 

There  are  deserters  in  every  army.  If 
they  do  not  desert  it  is  because  they  do  not 
have  the  chance.  They  are  always  ready 
for  it.  And  there  are  lots  of  people  w’ho 
never  get  so  far  into  anything  as  to  hinder 
their  getting  out  quickly  if  they  like. 

Some  boys  want  to  belong  to  the  ball 
team  as  long  as  it  wins.  When  it  begins  to 


lose  they  have  so  much  work  to  do  that 
they  cannot  play.  Whenever  you  start  a 
train  you  can  always  count  on  a certain 
number  who  will  get  off  at  the  first  station, 
while  others  will  stay  to  the  end. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  we  ought  to  get  off. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  stick  just  because 
you  had  started.  You  must  know  when  to 
change  your  mind.  But  when  a boy  quits 
too  easily  he  usually  quits  at  the  wrong 
time.  It  is  a habit  with  him.  He  is  that 
kind  of  boy. 

All  the  people  in  the  world  might  be 
divided  into  quitters  and  stickers.  We  need 
about  one  quitter  out  of  a hundred,  just  to 
remind  us.  But  the  great  things  have  al-- 
ways  been  done  by  the  stickers.  Don’t  go 
into  a thing  unless  it  is  right.  Don’t  go 
into  it,  even  then,  unless  you  have  time 
for  it  and  an  interest  in  it.  But  when  you 
go,  go  in  all  over.  And  when  you  are  in, 
stick  it  out  and  see  it  through. — The  Con- 
grcgationalist  and  Christian  World. 


A Feathered  Veteran 

“We  are  marching  by  the  Eagle  Regi- 
ment, and  now  we  shall  have  a chance  to 
see  Old  Abe!”  This  exciting  word  went 
through  the  lines  of  soldiers,  one  day  in 
1862,  and  a Union  veteran  tells  how 
eagerly  the  boys  watched  to  see  the  mascot 
of  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  Regiment.  Many 
soldiers  had  a goat,  cat,  dog,  raccoon  or 
some  other  four-footed  beast  as  the  camp 
pet,  but  there  was  only  one  eagle  in  the 
whole  Union  army,  and  everyone  was  on 
the  lookout  for  the  famous  bird. 

“There  he  is!”  came  the  cry,  and  all  eyes 


